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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 


Now available are the first three handbooks this new series edited Hollis Caswell, 
Professor Education and Director, Division Instruction, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


No. Teaching the Slow Learner. 
FEATHERSTONE. 110 pp. Paper cents. Presents 
the essential characteristics and needs slow learners, 
and suggests practical ways and means designing 
and carrying curriculum well adjusted them. 


No. How Study the Behavior Children. 
Shows the importance studying the behavior 
children and how the busy teacher supervisor can 
this the day-by-day procedures the school. 


No. Guiding Children’s Reading through Ex- 
Presents number suggestions for improving read- 
ing experience and also tool for intelligent 
citizenship. 


OTHER HANDBOOKS PREPARATION 


Failure, Marks, and Grouping the Elementary 


Meeting Speech Needs Elementary School 


Art the Elementary School. 


Boys and Girls the Elementary School Ex- 


—~— 


Descriptive circular sent request. 


Bureau Publications 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


Now Your Pupils Can 


LAUGH AND LEARN GRAMMAR 


through this really original text which will teach them sentence structure 
spite themselves and exercise their sense humor the same time. 


Pupils will surprised into reading the explanations and doing the tests 
and exercises this book because their compelling content. Much this 
content based the amazing and comical adventures the fabulous 


Paul Bunyan. 


The book covers grammatical material essential the junior high school 
level. not handbook, but humanitarian attempt present the subject 
palatable manner. with drawings. 


Ask for LAUGH AND LEARN GRAMMAR Irwin Braun. 
Price, $1.25 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 
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From The Long Christmas. Ruth Sawyer. Illus. Valenti Angelo. Viking, 1941 


LEGEND 


Once every year, the legend goes, When Wise Men knocked; some shy beast 
Before the first faint prick rose Who hailed strange brightness the east 
(Prophetic sharper thorn) With anxious bark, and startled bleat, 
Stabs through the east Christmas morn, With muffled coo, and padding feet; 
While sleepy folk lie snug abed, With soft cries immemorial 

stable, barn, and narrow shed Echoed from eave-swung nest and stall. 
bird beast that must not stir While from the frosty dark immense, 
From feathered dreams, from drowsy fur, Doomed golden permanence, 

For that moment each them The weather-cock may shed his curse 
linked far-off Bethlehem traitor’s warning, rehearse 

some rough-coated ancestor More shrill than carols the blest 
Who whinnied the stable door His ancient: natus 


—RACHEL FIELD 


. 


From Christmas Time. Verses and illustrations Rachel Field. Macmillan, 1941. 
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Children’s Literature and Pan- 
American Relations 


REVIEW 


DECEMBER 1941 No. 


HELEN GAMBLE 


The author invites the co- 
operation readers suggesting titles 
children’s books that will interpret our 
country the children Latin America. 
Suggestions may sent directly the 
author, The Review office for for- 
warding. 


NTER-AMERICAN co-operation 

subject the utmost importance to- 

day, for depends the solidarity 
our hemisphere and the efficiency 
our defense. This co-operation depend- 
ent large measure the degree 
sympathy and understanding which the 
people the twenty-one republics have 
for each other. the nurturing this 
understanding there medium more 
effective than literature, and group 
more sensitive its appeal than our 
youth. Hence must guide tomorrow’s 
citizens through books, radio, and motion 
pictures, appreciation the fact 
that the future the democratic way 
life this hemisphere dependent 
the close co-operation the United 
States and Latin America. 


Recent trends the field children’s 
literature point realization pub- 


George Dewey School, St. Louis, Missouri 
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lishers, authors, and illustrators the 
importance the Latin American theme 
from the standpoint the general wel- 
fare, and they enthusiastically review the 
wealth material awaiting interpreta- 
tion. The problems today have their 
roots antiquity, and the solution 
these problems demands that delve 
into those unique primitive civilizations 
Incan, Aztec, and Toltec— 
study their legend and folklore, re-enact 
the exploration and conquest the con- 
tinents, battle for freedom with their 
heroes, follow through the long, hard 
struggle for national solidarity, and come 
contemporary scene, colorful and 
vigorous, which clamors for expression 
and interpretation. 


the field children’s literature that books 
used attaining these goals should 
subjected very critical scrutiny, for 
critics point out, and wisely too, that 
half dozen books carefully selected will 
accomplish infinitely more than large 
number books thoughtlessly chosen. 
Students the subject, therefore, have 


*This paper was written during the summer 1941 
the Children’s Literature Class St. Louis University 
under the direction Miss Lucy Schwienher. 
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ing choice. present composite 
points suggested for the evaluation 
books about South America.’ 
The book must present artistically 
valid picture national customs. 
Its portrayal must unbiased and con- 
structive. 
must break down prejudice and de- 
velop favorable attitudes. 
must leave children with enriched 
knowledge and increased respect. 
the book factual, the information 
should precise and preferably first 
hand. 
Fiction must reflect the tempo and spirit 
the people and their life. 
The factual story book must success- 
fully combine points five and six. 


body some four hundred volumes 
meeting such standards available the 
present time. Most the work 
our own writers and illustrators who 
have combined painstaking research with 
literary skill bringing North Ameri- 
can children true picture their Latin 
American neighbors. This excellent 
beginning, but the situation will not 
ideal nor the picture complete until books 
written for Latin American children are 
skillfully translated for our children 
Only then will 
have intellectually and emotionally 
true picture Latin America, for one 
can interpret country well native 
who writes with understanding his 
people and their problems. 


The fact that was able find only 


two translations Latin American 


for our children eloquent comment- 
ary the past indifference the part 
our people Latin American literature. 
This especially unfortunate view 
the fact that literature the Latin Ameri- 
can’s most highly prized form art, and 

Hogan, Marita and Yeschko, Margaret, “Latin American 
Countries Children’s Elementary English 
Review Voi. XVIII, no. Oct., Nov., 1940. 
Jean Gardiner, The Booklist, Am, Lib. 


Ass., Vol. 37, no. 14, April 1941. Fern, Leila, Chil- 
dren’s Books English Latin America. 


Smith, 
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there dearth ability the crea- 
tive field. Translations adult litera- 
ture have died neglect, and this offers 
possible reason for the neglect chil- 
dren’s translations. Perhaps the strength- 
ening inter-American relations and the 
new interest aroused the recent Ameri- 
can novel sponsored the 
United States will bring about much 
needed reform. 


Although books Latin America 
United States authors cover wide variety 
subjects, are told that the vast body 
material available has barely been 
touched. The field the natural sciences 
very well represented the literature 
the market. Naturalists, geologists, 
and archaeologists have made available 
children fiction and 
counts expeditions, excavations, and 
explorations absorbing interest. Eliza- 
beth Steen, writer Red Jungle 
Bronson, author Paddlewings, 
and Ditmars, who wrote The Forest 
Adventure, are scientists who have 
made contributions children’s litera- 
ture. This same scientific group must 
credited with the recapture and preserva- 
tion the legends and folklore our 
sister republics. 


Charles Finger, Idella Purnell, and 
Amelia Martinez del Rio have been 
ous recounting these legends, many 
which have been collected from the best 
story tellers remote regions where they 
are believed this day. the stories 
conquest and colonization our children 
may obtain insight into one the 
most romantic and adventurous periods 
all history. 


Writers desiring contribute some- 
thing this field will well consider 
the struggle for independence and the 
influence the American and French 
revolutions this struggle. There 


Publishers Weekly, April 19, 1941. 
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challenge study factors and 
historical factors they affect the cul- 
tural backgrounds the different repub- 
lics. The contemporary scene has un- 
limited possibilities, and social problems 
are need emphasis. need stories 
about wealthy children Central and 
South America well underprivileged 
ones, pictures life outlying districts 
see these people work the ranches, 
the mines, and the nitrate fields. 
should have word pictures the 
people play, celebrating 
days, expressing their hopes, dreams, and 
aspirations, and striving make those 
dreams come true. There indeed need 
more writers who will give readers 
better picture the seven republics 
which have received little attention 
books written English. They are: 
Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Paraguay, and Venezuela. 


Our responsibility does not end with 
attempts know and interpret the Latin 
American scene the future citizens 
the United States. Making knowledge 
available our southern neighbors 
equally important. February, 1941, 
Miss Alice Dalgleish flew South 
America round-the-continent tour. 
The purpose this trip was three-fold: 
appraise the juvenile book situation 
the major South American countries; 
get material for her new Latin American 
book, Wings Around South America; 
and gain background for judging 
future books and manuscripts Latin 
America. Miss Dalgleish talked teach- 
ers and officials, visited public schools 
and North American Schools, and book- 
stores. She found that good books for 
children are badly needed. The only ex- 
tensive bookstore displays juvenile 
books are Argentina, and most 
these books are serious reading 
tory textbooks with very limited color 


illustrations. Argentina produces vast 
quantities inexpensive juveniles 
about ten pages with fairly good illustra- 
tions. These books sell for about one cent 
and are popular all over the continent. 
number North American books 
have been translated, but many these 
were not written with Latin America 
mind, and therefore not present ade- 
quately things which are taken for 
granted here, but which are not familiar 
the Latin American child. The high 
cost our books presents grave 
culty, and reproducing our color plates 
South America not easy. The print- 
ing Spanish and Portuguese transla- 
tions the United States too expensive 
for the South American market. Trans- 
lations Macmillan’s twenty-five cent 
Happy Hour Series and the painting 
books Donald Duck and Mickey 
Mouse are prominent book displays. 


Brazil, histories and biographies 
the liberators seem the chief read- 
ing the young people. The adult books 
purchased Latin America have 
significance for publishers contemplating 
the production children’s books. The 
most widely circulated books from North 
America are those within the Latin 
American price levels. Pocket Books and 
Penguins are shown all the stores, and 
there demand for translations 
books which have been made into suc- 
cessful movies. 


This emphasizes the importance the 
motion picture improving inter-Ameri- 
can understanding. means inter- 
preting the best our literature, the mo- 
tion picture reaches many who are not 
reached books. Little Women, Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, The 
School Master, Captains Courageous, Pen- 
rod, and Penrod and Sam can illustrate 
various phases American life the 
South American. Our motion picture 
producers can make noteworthy 
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bution the furtherance amicable re- 
lations releasing Latin America films 
depicting our problems, showing our 
failures well our successes. Pictures 
American family life—the Hardy 
Family and the Jones Family—have 
merit ambassadors understanding. 
There reason why picturization 
our own great books should not 
popular Latin America Rebecca. 


Instructional films have made contri- 
bution the Good Neighbor Policy. 
Four South America are worthy 
comment. These films have attempted 
interpret our Latin American neighbors 
through the family. People the 
Plantations, the Silvas family gives 
picture Brazilian life actually 
lived. People are observed their routine 
tasks, recreations, and characteristic pur- 
suits. People Buenos Aires portrays 
the family life Campos, pack- 
ing plant employee. see him inspect- 
ing beef day and spending the eve- 
nings home with his family. Grain 
brokers, city dwellers, and agricultural 
workers the pampas are natural part 
this People the Country 
Estates interprets life the estate 
aristocratic landowner Chile. The 
family life the wealthy sharp 
contrast that the workers the 
copper and nitrate mines. People 
Mountains shows Indian family 
Peru tilling the ancestral lands com- 
munal village high the Peruvian 
Andes, not far from the old Inca 
attempt interpret the life the 
people these films should arouse interest 
and raise questions leading wider read- 
ing. Audio-visual representation our 
literature important link the 
chain hemisphere unity. The demand 
for translations the novels which 
successful motion pictures are based gives 
testimony the influence the films. 


Griffiths, H., “South America through Sound 
Scholastic, February 24, 


What short wave radio has already 
accomplished bringing the peoples 
North and South America together 
fairly well known. For least four years 
the United States Department the In- 
terior Office Education and the Colum- 
bia Network Department Education 
have presented series programs de- 
signed promote better feeling through 
growing understanding Americans 
both continents. Literature has played 
important part these programs. 


the autumn 1940 the Columbia 
Broadcasting System began the practical 
work “The School the Air the 
Americas” making available every 
country the Western Hemisphere one 
hundred and thirty-five significant pro- 
grams various fields interest chil- 
dren both continents. This “air school” 
draws material suggested educa- 
tional committees Latin America, the 
United States, and Canada. Educators 
from the different countries are co-operat- 
ing gathering materials relating 
their country which will suitable for 
inclusion these broadcasts. Scripts ate 
translated Spanish the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and are supplied 
Spanish-speaking countries without 
charge. Free English scripts are available 
non-Spanish-speaking countries from 
which they can make their own transla- 
tions. South American broadcasters are 
free amend the scripts meet particu- 
Jar needs. Sixty-six Latin American sta- 


_tions co-operated the fall programs. 


the literature programs, “Tales from 
Far and Near,” C.B.S. will continue 
dramatization children’s books which 
depict the life and customs the chil- 
dren the Americas. Mexico repre- 
sented The Silver Fawn. Argentina 
represented The Gaucho’s Daughter, 
and biography San Martin. 
Blue Willow our own migrating problem 
portrayed. Stories Stephen Meader, 
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Elizabeth Coatsworth, and Erick Berry 
will interesting children the 
United States who are familiar with these 
authors. 


Scripts previous C.B.S. broadcasts 
programs about Latin America are avail- 
able through the United States Office 
Education for use non-commercial or- 
This very important free 
service makes possible wide use this 
valuable material. Children who were 
too young appreciate the original 
broadcasts will find participation these 
programs very enjoyable. Then, too, pro- 
ducing the program rather than just lis- 
tening will make its influence more 
vital with deepening the knowledge 
the script intended convey. 


one will deny that the situation 
regard children’s literature our Pan- 
American relations far from ideal, but 
beginning has been made. Certain facts 
point bettering conditions the 
reading field. have Co-ordinator 
Commercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the South American Republics who 
has five million dollars spend. Surely, 
making books available children would 
improve cultural relations. The lower- 
ing postal rates books bound for 
South America five cents pound 
step the right The sim- 
plification copyright laws and transla- 
tion agreements being considered. Two 
new book-making plants equipped 
publish English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese have been opened South Amer- 
ica the William Jackson Publishing 
Company New York. Most revolu- 
tionary their plan print translations 


scripts are listed under individual titles the 
section “Latin the catalog the 
Educational Radio Script Exchange. copy the catalog 
may obtained for ten cents through the Radio Script 
Exchange, Federal Radio Education Committee, Office 
Education, Washington, Some interesting titles 
scripts are: Little Indian Mexico,” Christ 
the Andes,” Story Four Latin American 
and “The Damon and Pythias the Revolution. 


Bulletin the Pan-American Union, 75:368, June, 
1941, 


popular books the United States 
typical North American style. Add 
the above encouraging items the fact that 
English required subject about half 
the Latin American republics, and 
cause hope that mutual respect 
and understanding are beginning have 
basis fact. the conditioning 
the children today will largely depend 
the character our Pan-American rela- 
tions to-morrow, and this under- 
taking may teachers find stimulating 
challenge. 


BOOKS ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 
1940-1941 

the author. Harcourt. (5-7). 

Brown, Rose. Two Children Brazil. Illus. 
Armstrong Sperry. Lippincott. (5-7). 

Burbank, Addison. The Cedar Deer. 
the author. Coward-McCann. (5-8). 

Cannon, Marian. Children the Fiery Moun- 
tain. the author. Dutton. (3-5). 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth Tonio and the 
Stranger. Illus. Wilfrid Bronson. 
Grosset Dunlap. 

Desmond, Alice Curtis. Feathers, the Story 
Rhea. Pictures Wilfrid Bronson. 
Macmillan. (3-5). 

Desmond, Alice Curtis. For Cross and King. 
Illus. Kreigh Collins. Dodd, Mead. 
(6-10). 

Duarte, The Legend the Palm 
Tree. Illus. Paulo Werneck. Grosset. 
(1-3). 

Eberle, Irmengarde. Spice the Wind. 
Richard Jones. Holiday House. (4-7). 

Erskine, Gladys Shaw. Little Pepito Cen- 
tral America. Grosset-Dunlap. (3-6). 

Ferrer, Melchor Hats. Illus. Jean 
Charlot. Garden City Publishing Co. 

Finger, Charles The Yankee Captain 
Dunlap. 

Flack, Marjorie, and Larsson, Karl. Pedro. 
Illus. Karl Larsson. Macmillan. (4-6). 

Gay, Zhenya, and Crespi, Panchita. Manuelito 
Costa Rica. Messner. (2-4). 

Gill, and Hoke, Helen. Pago Goes 
the Fair. Ruth Gannet. 
(3-5). 
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program “Literature the Ele- 
mentary School Program.” have 

preferred take another title, borrowed 

from Louis Untermeyer’s new collection 
poetry, Stars Steer By. 


not the subject matter the ele- 
mentary program that concerns 
me, nor the correlation reading with 
the program. today’s world, confused 
and war, you have teachers one out- 
standing job—that giving your chil- 
dren something that will have some 
permanence, that will give them some 
feeling security, that will give them 
courage. 


When was nine years old, father 
died, and world seemed have gone 
pieces. One book that read this 
time helped more than all the others. 
little girl about age lost 
both her father and her mother. had 
happened, then, others. Rosalie came 
through, could believe that this 
feeling “it happened before” im- 
portant these difficult times. You will 
find Elizabeth Coatsworth’s The 
Fair American, story refugee from 
the French Revolution. One poem 
stands out like star; embodies the 
whole feeling which speaking: 


long ago, far away 
There was sorrow then, there today, 


There was kindness then and the sea and 


the land. 
The quick warm heart and the helping 
hand. 
Read the whole the share 
and the book with your children! 


need help our children have 
courage for whatever may lie ahead. 
went through period which every- 


Stars Steer 


ALICE DALGLIESH 
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thing was smooth and soft, one died 
stories, even fairy tales were consider- 
“too frightening.” Then suddenly our 
world turned upside down and fairy tales 
became mild comparison with real life. 
was not chance that the Newbery 
medal was awarded this year Arm- 
strong Sperry’s Call Courage, story 
spiritual courage under great difficulties. 
The Caldecott medal, you know, was 
awarded They Were Strong and Good 
Robert Lawson, book that emphasizes 
the sturdy American heritage. books 
this type that our children need. 


the past two years the children 
Europe have been living the valley 
the shadow. hope our children 
may have similar experience, but 
one knows what may come. 


Suppose—just suppose that you were 
called upon English teachers have 
been, keep your children for hours 
shelter, and that during part that time 
you would read them. What would you 
read? Eleanor Farjeon, whose delightful 
poems you have used with your children, 
writes from London describing her shel- 
ter and the books it. When one has 
choose books for shelter reading, she 
ones values are somehow different. 
Each person’s values will different. 
can only suggest you what types 
books would choose, each you must 
make her own list. 


First would choose books with this 
theme courage, this theme “it hap- 
pened before and people met and lived 
through it.” old-fashioned book that 
meant much child was Jack- 
anapes Mrs. Ewing. takes place 


Read before the New England Association Teachers 
English. Miss Dalgliesh Juvenile Editor Scribner’s. 


w 


when England was threatened invasion 
once before, when Europe was the grip 
Napoleon. Read yourself and tell 
the story your children you wish. 
There are the two books have men- 
tioned, Courage and The Fair 
American. There The Long Winter 
Laura Ingalls Wilder and the whole 
her fine pioneer series. There The 
Pilgrim’s Progress and there 
Women—we could with this 
indefinitely. Add The Singing Tree 
Kate Seredy, and beautiful story 
child courage, Sajo and the Beaver People 
Grey Owl. The little book wrote 
this year, Three From Green Ways 
story British children who come 
America, and should read every 
American classroom. Profits the 
children Britian. 


There must also strain under any 
national fun the 
greatest reliever strain. Children 
evacuated from London each carried 
“funny paper.” letter from 
French artist who has made picture 
books for American children, tells 
French peasants walking from fifteen 
thirty miles see Walt Disney picture, 
“The first bright thing that had come 
into their lives for many months.” And, 
she adds, wish Walt Disney could 
have seen their faces.” Find genuinely 
funny books for your children. There 
Hugh Lofting’s Dr. Dolittle, written, 
the way, the trenches during the last 
war. you know Mabel Rue’s de- 
lightfully foolish family The Tooseys? 
Even older children like funny picture 
books. All the fun and action the 
comics, plus higher grade art, 
Anne Heyneman’s 
whistle and The Whosit Book. There 
good fun Robert McCloskey’s book 
Make Way for Ducklings. Keep some 
these your room this year. 

Poetry, too, helps some us—not 
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all—in times strain. Good collections 
are invaluable. There the new one that 
gives talk its should 
ticularly appropriate just now. For 
younger children have worked with 
Alice Thorn Teachers College 
collection with lovely colored pictures 
called Singing Words. Poetry should 
just that—too often use inferior 
poems just because they connect with 
school subject matter. Then there 
Walter Mare’s forthcoming book 
poems, Bells and Grass. sure read 
the preface this, also the preface his 
Animal Stories published last year. To- 
gether they give springboard for your 
own thinking; for your own list 
“shelter reading.” 


have mentioned correlation with 
school subject matter. Once had 
plead for this—literature was too sepa- 
rate from the rest the school subjects. 
Now, sometimes too closely inte- 
grated! You will remember when Alice 
stepped through the looking glass, her 
disappointment finding other 
just like the one she had been liv- 
ing in. let literature become just 
looking glass room mirror other 
studies. Keep something more than 
that. 


There one more important job for 
these times. Our government thinks 
most essential that schools should 
their part furthering good neigh- 
bor policy” with South America. Recent- 
Katherine Milhous and flew around 
South America, gather material for 
two books, Wings Around South 
and history book follow it. came 
back with feeling that most im- 
portant for our children know about 
the South American nations. give 
them much information about Europe, 
none about the Southern Continent. 
“Why don’t you know us?” South 
Americans ask. Why not? There 
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answer except “We didn’t think.” 
often don’t think, but follow the lines 
least resistance. have always 
studied Japan Holland certain 
grade—so give much time those 
countries before—and forget our own 
hemisphere. There will many books 
about the South American countries. 
discriminating with regard them, but 
welcome them. Chile saw un- 
usual Pan-American library, building 
which the children themselves were in- 
terested. Our children, also, can have 


their part building such libraries. Let 
them have real part the South 
can collection, and help them know 
the countries and think them indi- 
viduals, not mass them “South 
America.” Peru even more different 
from Brazil than Holland from Switzer- 
land! 


leave with you just this thought, 
what now will help our children 
with all the difficult years that lie ahead. 
dark night need stars steer by. 
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Gill, C., and Hoke, Helen. The Other 
America. Illus. Manuel Regalado. 
Houghton Mifflin. (3-5). 

Goetz, Delia. Neighbors the South. 
with photographs. Harcourt. (6-9). 
Goetz, Delia. Letters from Guatemala. Illus. 
Katherine Knight. Heath. (4-6). 

Goetz, Delia. Panchita. Harcourt. 

Hall, Mario and the Chuna. 
Aragon. Random House. (3-5). 

Holton, Priscilla. Chuck Martinez. 
Eva Auld Watson. Longmans, Green. 

Hutchinson, Ruth The Blue 
Goes South America. Pictures Kurt 

Wiese. Whitman. (3-6). 

Jackson, Tito, the Pig Guatemala. 
Illus. Kurt Wiese. Dodd. (3-5). 
Kummer, Courage Over the Andes. 
Illus. Armstrong Winston. 

(7-9). 

Lansing, Marion. Liberators and Heroes 
South America. Paul Quinn. 
Page. (7-10). 

Lathrop, Presents for Lupe. 
author. Macmillan. 

Malkus, The Citadel Hundred Stair- 
ways. Pitz. Winston. (6-8). 

Malkus, Along the Inca Highway. Illus. 

Newcomb, Covelle. Fire. Illus. 
Avery Johnson. Longmans. (7-10). 


Nicolay, Helen. The Bridge Water. Illus. 
Chichi Lasley. Appleton-Century. 
(6-9.) 

Oldham, Pedro’s Pirate. Illus. Marian 
Cannon. Lothrop, Lee Shepard. (4-9). 

Peck, Roundabout South America. 
Illus. the author. Harper. (7-12). 

Quiroga, Horacio. South American Jungle 
Tales. Illus. Ripley. Dodd. (5-7). 

Rothery, Agnes. South American Roundabout. 
Illus. Carl Burger. Dodd. (5-8). 

Sanderson, Nobody Knows. 
Illus. the author. Viking. (5-8). 

Storm, Dan. Picture Tales from Mexico. 
Stokes. 

Tarshis, The Village that Learned 
Read. Illus. Harold Haydon. Hough- 
ton. (5-7). 

Von Hagen, Riches South America. 
Illus. Paul Kinnear. Heath. (4-6). 

Von Hagen, and Hawkins, Quail. 
Treasure the Tortoise Islands. 
Antonio Sotomayor. Harcourt. (6-8). 

Waldeck, Exploring the Jungle. Illus. 
Weda Yap. Heath. (5-7). 

Waldeck, Little Jungle Village. 
Katherina von Dombrowski. Viking. 
(5-7). 

Williams, Kimbi, Indian the Jungle. 


Illus. Harry Daugherty. Heath. 
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Isabella MacDonald Alden 


MABEL ALTSTETTER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


MODERN girl has probably 

heard the Pansy books 

but her generation 
read them with such devotion that for 
thirty years their annual sale was over 
one hundred thousand. Sunday 
library was complete without 
some them and many libraries owned 
all the one hundred and twenty titles. 
The dreary brown covers were stamped 
with incised pansy and the title page 
carried only the name “Pansy,” the nom 
plume under which Mrs. Alden chose 
write. 

the light present-day interest 
children’s books difficult account 
for the vogue Mrs. Alden’s books enjoyed. 
Perhaps they were addressed audi- 
ence which had few other books, but 
more likely the spirit the times 
which the books had their hey-day. Puri- 
tan influence died slowly America, and 
the nineteenth century still surrounded 
children with talk eternal punishment 
and morbid introspection was encouraged. 
Mrs. Alden’s own father encouraged her 
commune with her conscience and 
write journal which she recorded her 
soul-searchings. About the time that 
Isabella MacDonald was born, Bronson 
Alcott his famous Temple 
Boston was urging upon his small pupils 
the duty daily communion with their 
own souls. read them The Child’s 
Book the Soul. Twenty years later 
Mrs. Horace Mann and Elizabeth Pea- 
body, their pioneer kindergarten 
Boston, reported that the little ones asked 
most frequently for this same book and 
Salzmann’s Elements Morality. 


Mrs. Alden herself more interesting 
than her books. Born Rochester, New 
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York 1841, she was tutored de- 
voted father. When she was nine she 
published her first story which was in- 
Contributions Sunday School papers 
and tracts followed, and when Isabella 
was seventeen her first book, Helen Les- 
ter, was published. She received fifty 
dollars for this book and immediately 
shared with her father and mother. 
She was teaching Oneida Seminary 
when the book appeared. few years 
formal education Seneca Collegiate 
Institute and the Young Ladies’ Institute 
Auburn had preceded her teaching 
days. 

Marriage her brother’s classmate, 
the Reverend Gustavus Alden, interrupt- 
for time her writing career. She 
tried hard fulfill the duties minis- 
ter’s wife spite her youthful appear- 
ance. was the custom pay only 
little the salary money 
while gifts food and clothing made 
the rest. one many 
marble cakes were received that after 
valiant effort reduce the number the 
bride and groom stole out after dark and 
buried the surplus under tree. this 
same pastorate gift came one day 
Mrs. Alden, hat made from old, un- 
pressed silk sleeve faded brown. 
Thinking that had come from 
poverty-stricken member the church 
Mrs. Alden wore the next Sunday only 
discover that was the gift the 
wealthiest parishioner who thought that 
the bride’s bonnet with its pink rosebuds 
too frivolous for minister’s wife. 

Partly from the desire add the 
family income, but even more because 
the earnest wish help young people, 
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Mrs. Alden again took her writing 
career after marriage. Books, articles and 
sketches flowed from her pen rapid 
succession. She used her childhood name 
which had been given her her fam- 
ily when she gathered great bed 
pansies without stems and brought them 
her mother her apron. The pansies 
were being saved for important tea 
party. Her father understood the desire 
helpful and saved her from punish- 
ment. 


The Aldens were associated from the 
beginning with the Chautauqua move- 
ment its birthplace. Both them 
taught there for many summers. The 
sentimentality the movement was 
dignified this earnest pair and others 
like them. 


Mrs. Alden broadened her influence 
writing serial annually for the 
Herald and Presbyter. She had life 
contract with the editor for such serials, 
and fulfilled her part the bargain for 
over thirty years. For twenty years she 
wrote the primary lessons for the West- 
minister Teacher and edited the primary 
quarterly for the same publication. 
addition, she published Pansy, maga- 
zine for children, from 1874 1896. 
the pages this magazine she organ- 
ized the Pansy Society which had its 


object the rooting out besetting sin 


and the overcoming temptation. Chil- 
dren wrote her from far away 
South Africa tell her their moral 
triumphs and their struggles. Mrs. Alden 
was also the staff the Christian En- 
deavor World and later the journal, 
Trained Motherhood. 


All Mrs. Alden’s writing was much 
alike. There were three series many 
books each. The Life Christ, the Ester 
Reid, and the Chautauque series indicate 
their .contents. Ester Reid was perhaps 
the favorite. The books carried Ester 
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from early childhood early grave 
and are full soul-searchings and mor- 
bid introspections which endeared them 
the hearts their readers. The 
ing leaves much desired, for the 
plot held together with difficulty, the 
speeches and actions are wooden while 
the good are impossibly good and the 
wicked extreme. One scene typical. 
Ester spent the night before her cousin 
Lucy’s wedding the home. The 
two girls talked far into the night about 
the best ways win the bridegroom 
Christ. 

Mrs. Alden was excellent business 
woman and took great pains with her 
copyrights, even filing her proof sheets. 
Her books were translated into 
French, Armenian 
“Whenever things went wrong went 
home and wrote book make them 
come out right,” she once told friend. 
She never solicited 
Lothrop Boston welcomed each new 
manuscript, for knew that would 
sell. Lothrop was true, strong, 
faithful friénd all his life,’ Mrs. Alden 
wrote him. 

The Aldens had one son, Raymond 
MacDonald Alden, precocious child. 
shared his parents’ life Chautauqua 
and seemed destined for the ministry, but 
became instead professor English 
Literature University Pennsylvania, 
University and Leland Stan- 
ford. was the author number 
books literary criticism which are good 
enough entitle him place the 
Dictionary American Biography. 
1916 wrote volume children’s 
stories which appeared “Why the 
Chimes Rang.” America immediately 
took this story its heart and few 
Christmas stories have been greatly 
loved. Many think old folk 
tale. 


Mrs. Alden lived almost ninety 
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The Rose Bud 


BLANCHE CONNELLY SAUCIER 


East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 


ORE THAN hundred years 

ago appeared the first issue 

the now almost-forgotten maga- 
zine called the Rose Bud. Only few 
this juvenile are now exist- 
ence, due primarily the destructive 
processes the War Between the States. 
The facts about this magazine, found 
many published books the last 
twenty-five years, are often incorrect 
least confusing.” 


The first issue the Rose Bud ap- 
peared Charleston, South Carolina, 
August 11, 1832. was started Caro- 
line Howard Gilman Charleston, 
editor and publisher. The idea for such 
paper came suggestion from Mrs. 
Gilman’s children. She advertised 
newspaper, the first its kind 
established America. But, after careful 
study, seems hardly newspaper nor 
the first its kind America, since the 
monthly, Miscellany, established 
1826, and the weekly, Youth’s Com- 
panion, established 1827, carried prac- 
tically the same kind literature. There 
was one exception, however. The Rose 
Bud carried news events local and 
world interest. Today, the magazine 
recognized able critics the first 
juvenile the South. 


The name Rose Bud was taken from 
Sir Walter Scott’s Lady the Lake, 
Quarto IV, “The rose fairest when ’tis 
budding new.” This quotation appeared 


are three known files the Rose Bud extant. 


One the library the University Texas; one 
the public library Charleston, C.; and one the 
possesion Miss Fanny Bell Wilson. 


the most authoritative study the Rose 
Bud not thesis titled “Caroline Howard 


written Miss Fanny Bell Wilson, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. Miss Wilson used Mrs, 
Gilman’s personally annotated copies the Rose Bud. 
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the front page each issue accom- 
panied rose vignette the center 
top the page. her husband’s sug- 
gestion Mrs. Gilman added the sub-title, 
The Youth’s Gazette. The magazine was 
printed quarto sheet, about six 
eight inches size. had three columns. 
Most the poetry was Mrs. Gilman’s. 
The size the printing varied, large size 
for the editorial and primary pages, fairly 
large for all the rest except the explana- 
tion, which was very small. 


The printing the first issue was done 
Burges Charleston. With the 
second issue William Estill Charleston 
began the printing and continued until 
March 1833. Then Mr. Burges again 
took over. Mrs. Gilman had some 
culty meeting the printer’s rates, 
she testified letters her sisters. 


the first issue, the editor, Mrs. Gil- 
man, asked that 
containing allusions political and reli- 
gious controversy sent her for pub- 
lication the Rose Bud. this same 
issue she outlined the general policy the 
magazine, giving specified pages her 
fields interest. The divisions were: 
editorial, which included stories for older 
children; column stories poems 
for children primer age; local and 
foreign news column; poetry column; 
and miscellaneous section composed 
obituaries, book reviews, and advertise- 
ments. 


Most the articles appearing the 
editorial page were written Mrs. Gil- 
man herself. The rest were from 
butors taken from other periodicals. 
They covered such subjects as: Indian 
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customs, cruelty animals, history 
balloons, correct pronunciation sing- 
ing, the silk worm. The editorial pages 
comprised about one-fourth the entire 
magazine. Like stories other children’s 
periodicals they were written for instruc- 
tion and moral training. 


For children the primer age, Mrs. 
Gilman usually placed one story each 
issue. Sometimes poetry was included. 
The stories dealt with relationships 
child parents, and relationships with 
other children. There much the 
religious this column. 


The local news items covered such 
subjects the wrecking vessel that 
had brought cholera the shore and the 
subsequent burning this vessel, the 
snow storm January, 1833, the deaths 
three negroes from this severe cold, 
and the announcement “fair” 
held for the benefit the “boarding 
house” for sailors. The foreign news in- 
cluded principally happenings people 
and events Europe. stated ‘the 
issue November 17, 1832, that Ferdi- 
nand VII Spain and Sir Walter Scott 
had recently died. the issue August 
17, 1833, mention made the illness 
Ferdinand VII Spain. retraction 
the first statement found, 
however, the Rose Bud. 


-Although the last page was reserved 
for “original poetry,” only eleven issues 
used all the space for this subject. The 
other forty-one issues contained adver- 


tisements, obituary notices, marriages, 


books reviews, and various news items 
local and world interest. 


The obituary notices included negroes 
all ages and adult whites, but most 
space was given the deaths white 
children. There was morbid inter- 
est death. The age decreed that chil- 
dren were little men and women and 
must taught, early age, face 
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hardships, privations, and death without 
flinching. 

the advertising department most 
books this following bit advertisement 
appeared the issue April 27, 1833: 
“To Publishers Juvenile Books—As 
our little paper has extensive circula- 
tion the South, would inform those 
publishers whom may object, 
that will notice our pages, any 
books which they may choose send us.” 
result this announcement Mrs. 
Gilman gave notice the Rose Bud 
some twenty-five books, sometimes men- 
tioning the author the book, but never 
the publisher, usually where the book 
might bought Charleston, and the 
price. Her short synopses each book 
are quite good, and the critical estimates 
are always praise for the book, 
rich treat for young being 
common phrase. 


the summer 1833, Mrs. Gilman 
felt that sales the Rose Bud and inter- 
est manifested were sufficient 
strength warrant expansion the 
magazine. letter her sister Louisa 
January 17, 1833, Mrs. Gilman stated 
that she had 735 subscribers, that she 
paid the printer $500.00 for thousand 
copies, and that the subscriptions paid for 
the printing. She also stated that the 
magazine’s circulation extended north 
Maine, south Cuba, and west Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. She now felt that the 
Rose Bud should magazine for adults 
well for children, and since papers 
the says Mrs. Gilman—had 
borrowed the name Bud” for other 
magazines, she decided re-name the 
paper. The issue for August 31, 1833, 
gave the name, The Southern Rose Bud. 
Later, she changed the name The 
Southern Rose. continued pub- 
lished until 1839. 


HESE ARE stirring times, and life 
school well outside must 
active. This illustrated 
the emphasis which John Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner Educa- 
tion, his talk the recent National 
Education Association Convention, placed 
upon “participation genuinely purpose- 
ful activities” the “heart the educa- 
tional era the project 
method teaching has come into its 
own. longer should children merely 
passively exposed instruction, but 
active participation students urged 
the best approach for the teacher. 


There hardly medium which offers 
the teacher greater and more compre- 
hensive opportunity for pupil participa- 
tion than the use drama the class- 
room. This has been especially true 
the grade schools where drama being 
used very effectively part the curri- 
culum. Classroom use drama 
tested and successful method enliven- 
ing and vivifying all sorts 
from simple historical fact the most 
involved concept, for the normal 
course classroom teaching, ad- 
mittedly difficult bring home chil- 
dren the fine points ethics, good 
health, safety, and such intangibles 
the principles good citizenship and 
the meaning the ideals democracy. 
Today, when has become 
importance develop citizenry loyal 
democratic processes, the teacher 
cannot afford overlook the drama 
effective means achieving this 
goal. subtle but emphatic tool 
for making these ideas concrete and for 
creating the child enthusiastic and 


Drama Teaching Tool 


SYLVIA 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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intelligent appreciation the purposes 
and ideals for which America stands. 


This the far-reaching and perhaps 
most important value drama the 
school room. But, further, can hardly 
surpassed aid presenting bio- 
graphical, historical, cultural, ethnic, and 
scientific fact. The children taking part 
plays become part the milieu 
which the play written. They grasp 
much more than the mere superficialities 
contained the text book, they be- 
come imbued with the spirit the play. 
Chicago school, for example, civics 
teacher had class composed almost en- 
tirely children immigrants from 
many different countries. During discus- 
sion the contributions various 
foreign groups American civilization, 
serious conflicts arose between students— 
each claiming that his national group had 
made the most significant contribution. 
The teacher evolved plan whereby each 
group prepared and presented before the 
whole class play dealing with its own 
culture and customs. These students not 
only took pride their heritage, but they 
also gained sympathetic appreciation 
the values the other cultures. 


Plays may presented with little 
scenery the classroom, may 
developed into larger projects involving 
large school mid-western city, 
just such project was undertaken; 
was play about the life Queen Eliza- 

eth the production which the stu- 
dents various departments co-operated. 
The English department took charge 
the actual casting characters and direc- 
tion the play; the pupils the art 
department made study the costumes 
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worn the Elizabethan period, and 
the home economics department made 
these costumes; the manual arts depart- 
ment contributed authentic reproductions 
sixteenth century furniture for the per- 
formance. This correlated activity, in- 
volving several departments, had excel- 
lent results giving the children 
feeling for whole period. Furthermore, 
contributed the individual satisfac- 
tion the child and served good 
basis for co-operative living and planning, 
and for collaborative undertakings the 
larger community which these children 
must one day become part. 


addition the actual knowledge 
which the student acquires through plays, 
the matter personality development 
and social adjustment equally worth 
while. Even naturally introspective and 
shy child, who first may balk the 
idea taking part play front 
his classmates, gradually expands and 
acquires self-assurance and ease 
manner his relations both with adults 
and children his own age group. 


Richard Stevens, whose parents were 
teachers, was the product over- 
intellectualized background. His parents 
had always stressed the importance 
reading and study above all else. For the 
first ten years his life had played 
very little, and not all with children 
his own age. Most his early education 
had been given him tutors. eleven, 
was sent public school small 
town the west coast; and almost 


once his adjustment the classroom be- 


came problem. result his early 
educational training, was advance 
his grade level, and also shy, introver- 
tive, and inclined always separate him- 
self from group. His classmates’ calling 
him “grind” and 
only intensify his inclination with- 
draw from all normal social contacts. 
“draw him out,” the teacher, 


operation with Richard’s parents, decided 
try casting him some the plays 
which were frequently put. the 
class. first was given non-speaking 
parts; gradually played increasingly 
important roles. the end the school 
year, was changed boy—very well- 
liked his classmates, who found out 
that was really “regular fellow,” and 
began for the first time lead nor- 
mal, happy life. The approbation his 
classmates had been important factor 
giving him self-confidence, which will 
doubt serve him good stead his 
later life. the time reaches adult- 
human being, secure his relationships, 
and more capable coping with com- 
plicated situations than might other- 
wise have been. 

Teachers speech, moreover, have 
felt that participation plays may have 
therapeutic effect stammerers and 
children with simple speech impediments. 
Pediatricians and child psychologists 
claim that such speech difficulties may 
arise from eatly traumatic experiences 
which had, from emotional 
maladjustments. taking part group 
activity such the production play 
—in which all the children are known 
him—a child who stutters may, his 
tenseness subsides, stop stuttering. 


Since the drama educational tool 
which can accelerate the development 
the child’s store knowledge well 
improve his general perceptive ability, 
the question adequate material use 
for this purpose foremost import- 
ance. educators and teachers have be- 
come more aware the need for drama- 
tic material teaching, and the demand 
for has grown, they have also become 
conscious the dearth suitable ma- 
terial. course, some teachers write 
their own plays. But the public schools 
where the pupil load heavy, they hardly 


have time engage such undertakings. 
Other teachers encourage their students 
write plays, and although these plays 
may not expertly written, they rep- 
resent constructive use the child’s 
imagination and creative ability. 


There are, course, several sources 
which the teacher may draw upon for her 
material. There one difficulty com- 
mon all them—the quality the 
plays available. For since the plays are 
used the schoolroom means 
instruction rather than for sheer enter- 
tainment, they must good quality— 
written well, instructive but not pedantic, 
stimulating but not sensational, giving 
the children worthwhile outlets for their 
desire part significant activity. 


the first place, the teacher may ap- 
proach the play publishers. Such houses 
Walter Baker, Samuel French, Row- 
Peterson, all have long lists plays, but 
too few them are written especially 
for children, and furthermore, the royal- 
ties are likely put these plays beyond 
the reach the teacher with limited 
budget. Unique among play publishing 
companies the Children’s Theater Press, 
which devoted exclusively publish- 
ing plays for children, and this com- 
pany expands, may well expected 
the present 
reservoir plays for children. 


Most often, the teacher consults the 
public school library. The librarian, 
for her part, eager she may co- 
operate the school program, loss 
find material answer the teacher’s 
requests. Here again the quality 
rather than the quantity that the prob- 
lem for most libraries average size have 
several shelves drama anthologies, but 
large number them must immedi- 
ately discarded potential material 
class production. One librarian New 
York state library reported that since 
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there are only six eight really good 
plays the anthologies, she had these 
few copied W.P.A. clerical help, and 
circulated the teachers this form. 


addition the general play antho- 
logies, there volume compiled 
plays for practically every subject. the 
final analysis, must, course, left 
the teacher’s discretion determine 
which plays are suitable for her particu- 
lar pupils. The following list antho- 
logies, therefore, merely suggestive. 


General Anthologies 
Barnum, Madalene Plays 
for All Occasions 
Benton, Discontent and Other 
Plays 
Bufano, Remo—Show Book Remo Bufano 
Housman, Up! 
Jagendorf, Moritz Short Plays 
Lukenhaus, Anna May—New Plays for 
School Children 
Major, Clare T.—Playing Theatre 
Moses, Montrose Treasury Plays 
for Children Another Treasury 
Plays for Children—Ring the Cur- 
Taylor, Katherine—The Shady Hill Play 
Book 
Thomas, Charles Book 
Junior Plays 
Historical Anthologies 
Mackay, Constance—Patriotic Plays and 
Pageants 
Sanford, Washington Plays 
Patriotic Plays 
Holiday Anthologies 
Carter, Elsie Hobart—Christmas Candles 
Olcott, Virginia—Holiday Plays for Home, 
School, and Settlement 
Schauffler, for Our Ameri- 
can Holidays 
Skinner, N.—Little Folks Christmas 
Plays 
Fairy Tale Anthologies 
Goldsmith, Clock Plays 
Jagendorf, Moritz A.—Fairyland and Foot- 
lights, 


The plays contained these antholo- 
gies are made accessible and usable with 
the aid various indexes. Until recently 
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the most generally used indexes were 
Plays for Children, compiled 1921 
Alice Hazeltine and published the 
American Library Association, and the 
Index Children’s Plays, edited Aeola 
Hyatt 1931, based upon the Hazeltine 
index. 1940, however, the Subject In- 
dex Children’s Plays was compiled 
the Sub-Committee the American 
Library Association Board Library 
Service Young People, under the chair- 
manship Elizabeth Briggs. This 
comprehensive index the plays the 
anthologies indexed Hazeltine and 
Hyatt, well those which have ap- 
peared anthologies since 1931. The 
Drama League America has also pub- 
lished index How Produce Plays 
for Children, edited Cora Patten 
1936. This the only index which at- 
tempts evaluation the plays lists. 
Kate Ogelbay and Marjorie Seligman 
have edited list Plays for Children, 
and the Wilson Company put out 
Index Holiday Plays. addition 
these indexes containing only chil- 
dren’s plays, the Faxon Company 
publishes the One-Act Plays, 
edited Hannah Logasa and Winifred 
VerNooy, which fairly good, but not 
restricted plays for children and there- 
fore less helpful the teacher. But 
these indexes serve tools for the 
wide variety specific subjects. 

For plays which deal with lessons 
health, safety, good citizenship and the 
like, the teacher may approach various 
social agencies. The National Recreation 
Association, for example, put out 
1938 “List Pageants, Masgues, and 
Festivals;” the Jewish Welfare Board has 
play service which the teacher may 
consult for plays Jewish customs, holi- 
days and ceremonials. The National 
Safety Council and the Safety Committee 
the National Education Association 


have available plays stressing public and 
personal safety especially relates 
children. All the plays from such sources 
these are admittedly written bring 
home the message the particular 
agency publishing distributing them, 
but even so, they are many cases 
better quality and more vitally written 
than those the anthologies the same 
subjects. 


There are also several magazines 
which publish plays for children, but 
they appear only occasional issues, are 
usually written for very young children, 
and are often for reading rather than pro- 
duction. this group are The Instructor, 
The Grade Teacher, Scholastic, and 
American Childhood. 


Most encouraging new magazine, 
Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People, which augurs well for 
creased number plays good quality. 
entirely devoted plays for children, 
graded for different age levels, and vary- 
ing playing time from ten thirty 
minutes. This publication covers wide 
variety subjecs—historical, biographi- 
cal, scientific plays; those stressing good 
citizenship; others celebrating holidays 
and special civic, communal, and national 
events and anniversaries. With mini- 
mum fifteen plays each the ten 
issues year, the teacher and librarian 
will have their disposal file about 
150 plays the end the school year. 


Since the question paying royalties 
the basic problem many teachers, 
the non-royalty feature Plays will 
particularly attractive. All the plays 
this magazine are produceable royalty- 
free subscribers. The plays appearing 
the other educational magazines— 
The Instructor, American Childhood, 
The Grade Teacher, and Scholastic are 
also produceable royalty-free, but from 
the point view quality, they suffer 
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comparison with Plays. Then, too, 
there are several plays each the 
play publishers’ lists that are royalty-free 
(they may discovered studying the 
catalogues the companies) but here 
usually rule that the producers 
the plays must buy play books for each 
member the cast from about thirty- 
five cents up. 


Unique among the services available 
teachers the dramatic loan service 
conducted the General Extension 
Division the University Florida. 
This group publishes complete cata- 
logue children’s plays available for use, 
all the titles being carefully annotated 
type, subject, grade level, number 
acts, number characters, amount 
royalty, and publisher. From this cata- 
logue the teacher may select six 
plays one time for examination, with 
view determining the play she would 
like produce. The plays may kept 
for one week for examination. This 
valuable service that does not neces- 
sitate the blind buying plays from 
meager descriptions publishers’ cata- 
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logues. This feature which the 
Florida group has common with Plays 
magazine, which also sells play books 
ten cents apiece, although the parts may 
copied the teacher prefers. 


Many the plays listed the Uni- 
versity Florida catalogue are produce- 
able royalty-free, but with the exception 
those from the magazines already 
mentioned, the plays cannot put 
without the purchase play books from 
the publishers. 

With the teacher demanding more and 
more good plays for children, the market 
will become increasingly profitable for the 
writer, and reasonable hope that 
there will large number them 
written time goes on. 


Teaching through drama predicated 
the concept education living 
experience wth social adjustment its 
primary aim. should certainly en- 
couraged the most effective graphic 
vehicle for making education “many- 
sided activity” which extends far beyond 
the relatively narrow limits the text 
book cover and the school wall. 


ISABELLA MACDONALD ALDEN 


(Continued from page 292) 


and wrote the very last thus rounding 
out eighty years publication, record 
probaby seldom ever equalled. She 
outlived her husband nearly forty 
years and her son six. She spent her 
last years California where she wrote 
study made from the burned-out 
stump sequoia tree. 


The countless writings this inde- 


fatigable woman have passed into obli- 
vion the times have changed. They 
are interesting the student social 
history and mark milestone the de- 
velopment children’s books Amer- 
ica. The son’s volumes are read only 
few. But the simple story “Why the 
Chimes Rang” firmly enshrined the 
hearts old and young for timeless. 
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Unpublished Studies Elemen- 


tary School 


MARGARET HAMPEL 
Associate Professor Education 
Ohio University, Athens 


PART 
ABSTRACTS UNPUBLISHED STUDIES 


(Continued from November) 


Harmon, Myron “The Teaching 
Reading Grades Two, Three, and 
Four.” University Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. (Colloquium) 1940. 


Kallsen, Theodore John. Study 
the Measurement Ability English 
Correctness.” University Iowa, lowa 
City. 1940. 

VI. comparison between certain 
type “supply” test, and test involving 
the use separate answer sheet. The 
results the tests administered 296 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils were 
used. From the results teacher would 
justified using the supply type 
test preference the test involving 
the use the separate answer sheet. 


Keys, Janet Dumas. “Interests In- 
fluencing the Types Reading Done 
Negro Teachers Nashville, Ten- 
University Cincinnati, 
Teachers College, Cincinnati. 


Kier, Hazel Anne. Effectiveness 
Extensive Reading Educational 
Experience Units Under Intensive 
Instructional Program.” University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 1939. 


Laird, Gladys O’Neal. “The Selection 
and Organization Materials for 
Course General Language.” 
versity Florida, Gainesville. 


Lippenberger, Ruth. “The Extent 
Which Children’s Biological Science 
Concepts Are Through Read- 
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ing.” Unpublished Master Arts 
Thesis, Colorado State College Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado. 1940. 


This study was made determine how 
third-, and fourth-grade children’s 
biological science concepts are modified 
through reading; whether not the 
reading material conveyed the concepts 
given the selected and how 
much help the science teacher needs 


make science concepts meaning- 


ful. 


The children were interviewed de- 
termine their concepts before and after 
reading selected reading passages three 
science books. Reading and mental tests 
were given determine each child’s 
reading level, reading and mental ages. 
record which included all the above 
data, was kept for each child. Finally 
the results were combined and tabulated, 
showing the children’s concepts before 
and after reading, and the extent 
which they were modified. Concepts 
taught pictures accompanying the 


reading material were also tabulated 


see how children’s concepts were modi- 
fied looking pictures. Tables show- 
ing the reading level and mental ages 
were prepared for each grade, well 
graphs showing comparison the 

report read before the Nationa? Conference Re- 
search English, February 22, 1941, Atlanta City, 
New Jersey. 

Frasier, W., Dolman, H., Van Noy, Through the 
Year, pp. 54-57, 132-137. Comes and Goes, pp. 
38-39, 136-139, 174-179. The Seasons Pass, pp. 174-178, 


212-220, 
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reading, chronological, and mental ages 
each group. 


The investigation reveals the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


through reading they have had con- 
tact with concrete material before read- 
ing. 

Words have meaning children 
unless they have had real experiences 
which will help interpret the word. 

The children who had correct concepts 
before reading had used concrete ma- 
terials. 

Pictures teach concepts when the child 
has had real experiences which will help 
interpret the picture. 

Through the interview was discover- 
that the pictures helped clarify the 
concepts presented the reading ma- 
terial. 

was also revealed through the inter- 

view that those children who have 

high reading level and mental age read 

with more understanding 
who have low reading level and men- 
tal age. 

Science teachers must prepare children 

read science material they are 

understand the meaning printed 
symbols page. 


The foregoing conclusions imply that, 
since reading importance the 
solving problems, teachers science 
must help the child get ready read 
going read meaning into the 
symbols appearing the printed page. 
Teachers science must see that children 
have accurate concepts arrived through 
the use concrete materials. 


Lisor, Marian Clark. for the 
Selection Inexpensive Books for the 
Library the New School.” Univer- 
sity Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 1940. 
Problem. Recent changes the objec- 

tives the modern school and me- 

thods instruction have created de- 
mand for more varied and adequate 
reading equipment. Where 


school funds are unavailable, the teacher 


faced with the problem providing 
source material meet the children’s 
needs with little expenditure money 
possible. 


Scope Problem. The utilization 
the inexpensive book foundation for 
room library suggested one possi- 
ble remedy for this situation. Because 
the numerous cheap mediocre books pub- 
lished, the success the plan depends 
the development suitable criteria that 
will permit selection the small per 
cent valuable books. 


Source Material. Library Literature 
from 1934 1940; Education Index 
from 1935 1940; and Reader’s Guide 
from 1935 1940 gave most informa- 
tion sources material regard 
the new school, children’s literature, 
techniques book selection, and inex- 
pensive books. The Weekly 
and the Wilson Bulletin supplied most 
information. Best discussions desirable 
factors all juvenile books were found 
chiefly the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook 
the National Society for the Study Edu- 
cation; the Twelfth Yearbook the 
National Elementary Principal, and Jos- 
ette Frank’s What Books for Children? 
Most valuable aid all came directly 
from the study the inexpensive books. 

Method. obtaining the necessary 
data for work with this problem, the 
following methods were used: (1) Sur- 
vey authorities’ opinions the 
philosophy and needs the new school; 
(2) Formulation definition the 
new school; (3) Survey present li- 
brary deficiencies; (4) Survey litera- 
ture relating book selection technique; 
(5) Survey literature relating 
essential qualities all children’s books; 
(6) Survey literature relating the 
inexpensive books; (7) Canvassing 
ten cent stores, book stores, and depart- 
ment stores Cincinnati and Chicago 
learn present illustrators, writers, pub- 
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lishers, and types available inexpen- 
sive books; (8) Consultations with libra- 
rians; and (9) Combination findings 
into criteria for the selection inexpen- 
sive books for the library the new 
school. 


Summary Conclusions. Many worth- 
while inexpensive books are being pub- 
lished and may used advantage 
the library the new school. 


Good book selection may 
accomplished the following actions are 
taken prior the buying inexpen- 
sive book: 

Present school and community book re- 
sources must surveyed prior selec- 
tion. 

Specific requirements the course 
study must learned. 

Problems created limitation the 
budget must solved. 

Group and individual needs and inter- 
ests must carefully studied. 

Available literature techniques 
book selection must utilized for sug- 
gestions. 

Provision must made for 
selection types books over wide 
areas the curriculum and for great 
differences ability and interest. 


Certain general factors must con- 
sidered the selection inexpensive 
books. They are follows: 


Selection must made with 
edge the common interests chil- 
dren. 

Careful attention must given such 
desirable physical and mechanical fea- 
tures, (a) stiff cardboard cover, (b) 
type with plenty white within and 
between letters, (c) bindings best 
possible condition consistent with price, 
(d) wide margins, (e) short lines, (f) 
opaque, non-glaring paper, (g) colored, 
simple, child-like illustrations full 
humor and action. 

Provision must made for wide 
range vocabulary selecting books 
varying difficulty. 

Selection must made light the 
children’s needs, interests, and tastes. 


Application. instrument aid 
the book selecter determining the pres- 
ence specific factors essential the 
inexpensive picture, fiction, reference, 
poetry book, questions have been formu- 
lated table form. Desirable answers 
these should largely determine selection. 


When carefully selected light 
these criteria, inexpensive books may 
successfully used foundation for 
room library. They can provide varied, 
interesting source material 
tional reading for elementary school chil- 
dren, and thus aid the teacher her 
problem-solving method instruction. 


Lohmeyer, Marie Donnasue. “The Ef- 
fectiveness Selected Methods 
Radio Education the Level.” 

University Iowa, Iowa City. 1940. 
The subjects used were various classes 

sixth-grade pupils Cedar Rapids and 
Iowa City, The recorded programs 
used were.in the fields history, science, 
and literature. There difference 
effectiveness methods—talk, drama, 
and discussion—for those who listen 
the radio quite regularly. The talk and 
the drama are more effctive those who 
not listen the radio very often. 
one method seems consistently more ef- 
fective than the other producing 
changes attitude. 


Michaelis, John. “An Evaluation 
Basal Primary Reading Textbooks.” 
University Denver, Denver Colo- 

rado. 1940. 

Purpose the Study. The purpose 
this study was (1) select criteria for 
evaluating reading textbooks for given 
school system, and (2) evaluate sev- 
eral series basal reading textbooks 
determine which series would best meet 
the needs the boys and girls given 
community. 


This study was concerned 
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only with basal reading textbooks not al- 
ready owned the Englewood Public 
Schools, and published during the period 
1936 June 1939. Furthermore, the 
study was limited books for grades one 
three. 


Sources Data. Data for use the 
selection criteria and score cards were 
secured from committee teachers 
the school system, reports and articles 
specialists the field, books methods 
teaching reading, state department 
publications, and yearbooks and pamph- 
lets. 


Data relating word count were se- 
cured from publishing companies. Data 
the textbooks were collected using 
rating sheets. 


Methodology. The major steps this 
study included (1) The formulation 
criteria which undesirable books were 
eliminated, and the formulation specific 
criteria which the books selected for 
final analysis were rated; (2) the rating 
the books committee teachers; 
(3) the determination the outstanding 
series textbooks the basis the 
ratings; and cursory evaluation 
the textbooks the primary teachers 
the system determine whether not 
the committee’s choice met with their ap- 
proval. 


The formulation criteria for select- 
ing outstanding books for final analysis 
was practical step insure that time 
would not wasted books undesira- 
ble for use the system. The two series 
textbooks thus selected were rated 
the committee the following topics: 
balance between worktype and literary 
material; vocabulary load; pupil work- 
books; teacher 
physical makeup; reading readiness; in- 
terest factors; material related the 
social science program; and development 
basic reading abilities. 
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Recommendations. (1) The writer 
heartily recommends the use studies 
and ratings the selection books for 
adoption school systems. insures 
more satisfactory selection and highly 
educational experience. (2) order 
delimit the field study, wise use 
set criteria eliminate any books 
that not meet certain demands the 
system. time should spent 
any book that possesses weakness 
which makes its use the system unde- 
sirable. (3) Reading textbooks should 
not adopted without careful com- 
parison content with books already 
owned the system. (4) Any study 
such this should followed actual 
trial and use the books. 

Norman, Robert “The Administra- 
Reading Small School System.” 
(Colloquium) University Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 1940. 

Oldham, Walter Roy. Meas- 
urement Ability English Correct- 
Iowa, Iowa City. 
1940. 

XI. comparison between “supply” 
and multiple choice type punctua- 
tion test. 

The supply type and the multiple- 
choice type punctuation tests were ad- 
ministered about 340 seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils seven schools 
Iowa. The writer found that both forms 
are highly satisfactory, but the whole, 
for measuring ability English correct- 
ness over the multiple-choice form, 
would prefer supply test. 

Margaret “Analysis Gains 
Made Through Remedial Reading In- 
struction.” Boston University, Boston. 
1940. 

Olson, Hazel “The Improvement 
Reading Ability Through Remedial 
Program Compared with Improve- 
ment Through Directed Free Reading.” 
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(Colloquium) University Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 1940. 


Otto, Lucille. “Specific Capitalization 
Situations the Writing Eighth- 
Grade Pupils.” University Iowa, 
Iowa City. 1940. 

investigation 1,589 original, un- 
corrected, descriptive, narrative, and ex- 
pository themes and business and friendly 
letters written eighth-grade pupils 
classroom situations seven states and 
schools determine accurately (1) 
which the capitalization situations are 
used eighth-grade pupils, and (2) 
which those rules occurring more fre- 
quently seem most difficult. Certain capi- 
talization rules are listed which in- 
structional emphasis should placed. 


Peak, Florence Listening 
Activities Training Schoo] Children 
Seven Fifteen Years Age.” Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 1940. 

The purpose this study ascer- 
tain the out-of-school radio listening 
activities group elementary and 
beginning junior high school children. 
means extensive questionnaire 
and through personal interviews data 
were collected pertaining what, when, 
where, and how 108 school children 
between the ages seven and fifteen 
years were listening the radio. The 
aid three broadcasting stations which 
serve this locality, (local), 
Kansas City, and WIBW, To- 
peka, was enlisted classifying programs 
broadcast for their studios into twelve 
types used the questionnaire. 
Data ascertained from the questionnaires 
were assembled and organized series 
percentage tables. Analysis the 
radio-listening activities the children 
with relation age, sex, and intelligence 
was affected through study the tabu- 
lations. 


The investigation revealed that the 
amount time school children spend 
listening the radio and the time actual- 
spent school closely approximate 
each other; that radio has immense possi- 
bilities because practically all children 
have access radios their homes; that 
the larger proportions boys and girls 
all ages and levels intelligence pre- 
fer programs exciting humorous 
nature, while few children prefer 
informational types; and finally, that 
intelligence plays insignificant part 
the amount time children spend listen- 
ing the radio. 

The study concluded with some sug- 
gestions pertinent guidance the field 
radio-listening activities school chil- 
dren. 

Prosser, Amy Enion. 
Study Certain First-grade Books.” 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 1940. 

Savage, Hazel Marie. “The Relation 
Sentence Sense the Mechanics 
Capitalization and Punctuation.” Uni- 
versity Iowa, Iowa City. 1940. 
The evidence was obtained from the 

interpretation test results 250 sixth- 
grade children ten schools Council 
From the conclusions made, 
seems that teachers are not justified 
assuming that pupil’s score sentence 
sense, punctuation, capitalization, 
determined from tests for each skill, rep- 
resents his performance those skills 
written expression. Testing for sentence 
sense, punctuation, and capitalization 
used actual life not the 
same problem testing for those three 
skills separately using unrelated word 
groups. 

Schindhelm, Margaret Mary. “The Im- 
provement the Quality Written 
Composition Through 
Program Grades Five and Six.” Uni- 
versity Iowa, Iowa City. 1940. 
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This thesis presents plan which 
the expressional habits children, con- 
ditioned experiences, were definitely 
improved. The entire program was de- 
signed individualize language teach- 
ing. The net result this study lies 
the pupil’s acquisition skillful and ef- 
fective language equipment and the 
contribution makes other teachers 
language who work toward the perfec- 
tion the child’s habits. 


Smith, Lena “The Interpretation 
Newpaper Cartoons Sixth-Grade 
Ohio University, Athens. 
1940. 

From observation, one led believe 
that most children look the “funnies” 
and any other pictures that have any 
the “funny” characteristics when reading 
newspapers. Since the cartoon appears 
daily newspapers and portrays in- 
terpretation some problem world, 
national, local interest, one wonders 
what such cartoons mean the average 
sixth-grade child. Does see only the 
funny caricature does get the mes- 
sage which the cartoon means convey? 
this problem attempt made 
ascertain what extent certain group 
children were able give the correct 
interpretations number cartoons 
selected for their varied interest found 
certain daily newspapers. 


The method procedure used the 
study was follows: (1) three-item 
multiple choice test was constructed for 
each cartoon, covering the meanings illus- 
trated. (2) The test was given 105 
sixth-grade children two public ele- 
mentary schools Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. One school located 


industrial section the city; the other 
one one the best residential sec- 
tions. (3) Use was made the intelli- 
gence test scores 
Grades Test) for these pupils interpre- 
tation the results. (4) Examination 
and study were made the children’s in- 
dividual responses determine types and 
characteristics the errors made. 


The data were treated both statistically 
and examination. The findings not 
claim definitive but suggestive. 
Some these are follows: 

Children read, and depending upon in- 
telligence and interest, perhaps more 
upon the latter than the former, were 
able interpret the cartoons vary- 
ing degress difficulty. 

All the 105 children made errors. 

The least number errors made any 

one child was 23. 

The pleasure which the children found 
making the interpretations suffici- 
ent evidence warrant saying that the 
cartoon can valuable teaching aid 
for children, and especially for those 
whose intelligence quotients range be- 
low 100. 

Statistical treatment the data showed 
slightly significant degree relation- 
ship between the intelligence the 
children and their ability interpret 
the cartoons. 


Somny, Mary Schilder. Special 
Course Dramatization for the Ele- 
Iowa City. 1940. 

The thesis comprised instructional 
units which should (1) help curricu- 
building, (2) aid teachers the 
children’s lesson materials, and (3) en- 
courage more school systems give 
more time and attention the speech 
training their elementary grade chil- 
dren and the teaching staff itself. 


(To be continued) 
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America Story 
Regional Bibliography 


PEARL LYONS 


Clark School, Flint, Michigan 
(Concluded from November) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Little Black Coal. Ethel Cook Eliot. 

Stokes. 

This story told little black lump 
coal the scuttle, talking with the tongs, 
the firescreen, and other friends the nursery. 
traces its history from the vegetable stage. 


Henner’s Lydia. Marguerite Angeli. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. 
Henner’s Lydia picture-story book 
the Pennsylvania Dutch country. 


Skippack School. 
Doubleday, Doran. 
This describes the Mennonite settlement 

beyond Germantown 1750. Little Eli, who 

has just come from the old world, has 
learn new ways. goes school Chris- 
topher Dork, true historical character. 


Marguerite Angeli. 


John Baring’s House. Elsie Singmaster. 

Houghton Mifflin. 

Elizabeth Scott and her brother move 
Gettysburg make their home 
grandfather’s house. They find that mys- 
tery surrounds him and their best 


solve it. 


Hannah Courageous. Laura Long. Long- 
mans. 

White River was one the stations 
the Underground railroad and the story tells 
the Quakers’ help freeing slaves; Han- 
nah wanted artist, but girls were not 
supposed work trades those days. 
Later she gets her way drawing portraits 
for settlers going Kansas, and cartoons for 
the newspaper Washington. For older girls. 


Boy Gettysburg. Elsie Singmaster. 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Two boys help slaves along the under- 
ground railroad during the Civil War. Lin- 
coln’s influence runs through the whole story. 


Lovina. Katherine Milhous. Scribner. 
Lovina’s family own set dishes, 
beautiful plate for each member the house- 
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hold. These stand out for Amish people be- 
lieve nothing worldly gaudy. But 
single year all the plates but Lovina’s and 
the cat’s had been broken. the end the 
one remaining plate sold Museum 
where could guarded with care. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mamie. Edna Potter. Oxford. 

Mamie lived Providence 1875. She 
goes shopping for her mother and gets mixed 
with sack peanuts and very inquisi- 
tive goat. 


TENNESSEE 


Rob Roy. Constance Lindsay Skinner. Mac- 
millan. 

Rob and Roy were twins, but one took 
time separate the names. They were the 
brothers Silent Scot, the great Indian 
fighter the wars the Tennessee frontier. 
They wanted like him and get into 
lots trouble. Their pet wild cat, Toddy 
Thompson, the real hero. The boys know 
Andrew Jackson during his first years the 
frontier. 


Honey Jane. May Justus. Doubleday Doran. 
Refer Kentucky for the review. 


Bright Morning. Charlie May Simon. Dut- 
ton. 

Father trying earn enough money 
support his family running book store, 
and mother secretly taking sewing. 
Finally Father sells one the stories has 


writing, and the whole family takes the 


trip Washington that they had planned 
all their lives. 


Those Plummer Children. Christine Noble 

Govan. Houghton 

There are five them and each chuck 
full ideas that keep poor mother thinking 
keep ahead their antics. What they 
can’t think their friends, Chris Ellery, and 
three small colored children, Sears and Roe- 
buck and Emily, can. 
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Wild Cat Ridge. Maristan Chapman. Apple- 
ton-Century. 

Dale, Sadler and Vester spend their vaca- 
tion hunting for treasure. They find several 
pieces old silver which had been brought 
into the mountains old silversmith, but 
get mixed with some dangerous characters, 
old mine, and queer telephone. 


The Timber Trail. 
Appleton-Century. 
dishonest foreman trying cheat 
Dale’s grandfather out his timber, but 
good luck the boys are able prove Mr. 
Linden, the timber king, that his agent 
dishonest. 


Maristan Chapman. 


Eagle Cliff. Maristan Chapman. Appleton- 
Century. 
The boys get onto the trail miser’s 
box gold and with the help the dog, 
Rock Bottom, they find it. 


Emma Belle and Her Kinfolks. Eva Knox 

Evans. Putnam. 

Emma Belle, though one the youngest 
children the family, somehow manages 
run the whole show. She schemes, contrives, 
and gets things happen for the best. Good 
for all ages. 


Here Comes Mary Ellen. May Justus. Lip- 
pincott. 
Mary Ellen gets visit Grandmother and 
that wonderful school she had been 
dreaming of. 


TEXAS 
Pecos Bill. James Bowman. Albert Whit- 
man. 
Pecos Bill rival Paul Bunyan, doing 
great deeds the south Paul did the 
north. 


Jinglebob. Philip Ashton Rollins. Scribner. 

This based true story the long 
drive herd cattle from Texas Mon- 
tana the 1880’s. 


Cowhand Goes Town. 

Dodd. 

Sam, twelve-year-old son Texas 
rancher, dreams two things happening 
his life; going the big city, and owning 
six-shooter gun. 


Phil Stong. 


Bluebonnets for Lucinda. Frances Clark 
Sayers. Viking. 
Lucinda lives Oleander Island with 
Barnacle, her cat, (who always carries her tail 
high and stiff) and next door Herr and 
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Frau Geranium. When the latter move 
Texas, she and Barnacle take trip across the 
gulf see them when the bluebonnets are 
bloom. 10. 


the Staked Plain. Eric Kelly. Mac- 
This story written the Texas Pan- 
handle with old mystery solved. 
15. 


UTAH 
(Nearly all the Westward Movement 
stories touch Utah.) 


Tiger Roan. Glen Balch. Crowell. 
gambler from Kentucky goes Utah 
with beautiful filly. 


VERMONT 
The Treasure the Little Trunk. Helen 

Fuller Orton. Stokes. 

Patty and her family leave their lovely 
furniture and home Vermont and journey 
covered wagon over the Mohawk Turn- 
pike western New York state. She takes 
little leather trunk, and her dearest treasure, 
grandmother’s gold beads. Later, she has 
give them up, but they reappear queer 
place later the story. 


The Covered Bridge. Cornelia Meigs. Mac- 
millan. 

During the winter that Constance spends 
Vermont farm, Peter Macomber saves 
the covered bridge the rising flood 
Hebron Brook, and Ethan Allen visits school 
and writes the blackboard, 
holiday.” 


Little House Wheels. Marjorie Hayes. 

Little, Brown. 

little house wheels, the Andrews 
family travel from Vermont New Orleans 
with their father. the sequel, Little House 
Runners, they move Boston, live 
boarding house, and school. 


VIRGINIA 

Echo Hill. Edna Turpin. Macmillan. 

Echo Hill the lovely old home that 
lost its family cannot pay the mortgage. 
One the Mead children almost loses his life 
rowing across the raging river flood time 
with the mortgage money. All five the 
Meads pitch and work earn the 
money. 


Tommy Tucker Plantation. Dorothy 
Lyman Leetch. Lothrop. 
While Tommy’s parents take trip 
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England, back Colonial days, goes 
live with his uncle Myrtle Hill Plantation. 
likes going the where the 
good-natured colored servants live. The 
book very informative the customs 
the times. 10. 


Two Little Confederates. Thomas Nelson 

Page. Scribner. 

Two small boys are left big Virginia 
plantation during the Civil War where they 
run into all sorts experiences with both 
Confederates and Unionists. 


River Rising. Hubert Skidmore. Double- 
day, Doran. 

York Allen, orphan, knowing the needs 
the Blue Ridge country, feels that must 
become doctor. hires out lumber 
camp Cherry Valley school teacher 
earn the money. The people there are tough 
and “ornery” their own way, and aim not 
more troubles, but with the spring drive 
logs the mill things roll more smoothly. 
For high school boys. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Stonewall. Julia Davis Adams. Dutton. 

Jackson, timid, shy little fellow, was one 
the first his class West Point grad- 
uates. fought through the war with 
Mexico lieutenant and was promoted 
the rank major. fought till his death 
for his beloved South. 


WASHINGTON, 
Job For Jeremiah. Weakley 

Nolen. Oxford. 

Right after the Revolution, Jeremiah, 
who belonged Mt. Vernon, couldn’t decide 
what job choose nor how long was going 
take for his front tooth grow back in. 


WASHINGTON 


Sammy The Baby Seal. Mabelle Halleck 

St. Harcourt, Brace. 

Sally, who had watched the seals playing 
the rocks Sound, wanted one for 
pet. And between her two brothers and 
herself, they caught one and named him 
Sammy. Sammy played with them all sum- 
mer the beach, learning wrestle and play 
ball. 


Skookum and Sandy. Richard Bennett. 
Doubleday, Doran. 
Skookum lived little Indian village 
the northwestern corner-of Washington and 


kept things humming with his insatiable curi- 
osity and his big appetite. Both got him into 
trouble. ate the clothes off the line, the 
flowers out the gardens, baskets, and black- 
berries. But all led most surprising hap- 
penings. 


Young Mac Fort Vancouver. Mary Jane 

Carr. Crowell. 

Young Donald’s homesickness for White 
Cloud, his half Indian, half French mother, 
and Big Mac, his Scotch father, was finally 
conquered when won the feather the 
Northmen. had been sent with the voya- 
geur, Henri LeGrand, Dr. John McLough- 
lin Fort Vancouver receive education. 
Used the quiet, free Indian ways this seem- 
with the voyageurs, but learns hold 
his head and live white men live. 
Excellent for boys and girls from 15. 


WISCONSIN 
Little House the Big Woods. Laura 

Ingalls Wilder. Harper. 

little log house, miles from any settle- 
ment, the Ingalls family lived nearly sixty 
years ago. Bears, wolves, wildcats, foxes, and 
deer were their next-door neighbors. They 
played house with pumpkins and squashes, had 
pigs’ bladders for balloons, and slept 
trundle bed. 


Mitty and Mr. Syrup. Ruth and Richard 

Holberg. Doubleday, Doran. 

This and its sequel, Mitty Mr. Syrup’s 
Farm, are stories three good friends: Mr. 
Syrup, the milkman; Sarah Ann, the golden- 
haired doll; and Mitty, little One 
Saturday, Sarah Ann gets lost, and all the 
Scandinavian, Irish, German and Polish fami- 
lies help hunt for her. 10. 


Candle the Mist. Florence Crannell 
Means. Houghton Mifflin. 
Refer Minnesota. 


WYOMING 
The Mystery Star-C Ranch. Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. Appleton-Century. 
mystery, run-in with cattle rustlers, 
round-up, and the every-day excitement 
life cattle ranch fill this story for boys 


Ann Bar Ton Ranch. Elizabeth Welty 
Stevens. Knopf. 
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Girls well boys learn cow 
punchers. Ann, living Bar Ton Ranch, 
learns ride, rope, and know the ani- 
mals, plants, and Indians that surround her 


life. 


Smoky, the Cowhorse. Will James. Scribner. 
Newbery Prize book which tells the 
life story cow-pony and his owner, Clint. 


Young Cowboy. James. Scribner. 

It’s not just wearing fancy suits that 
makes cowboy. fellow has ride, rope, 
and break wild colts. Billy and Big-enough 


learn together. 


Valiant Dog the Timberline. Jack 
O’Brien. Winston. 
Refer Montana. 


THE ROSE BuD 
(Continued from page 294) 


Nashville, Tennessee paper, The 
Revivalist, February 16, 1833, says 
the Rose Bud: “Among all the periodi- 
cals now extant have seen none 
worthy public favor than the Rose 
Bud.” 

Today, after examining early copies 
the Youth’s Companion, the Juvenile 


Miscellany, and several Sunday School 
magazines published the United States 
that period, weighing their good quali- 
ties and their faults with those the 
Rose Bud, believe the Rose Bud should 
classified one the best magazines 
its day. 
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Editorial 


Heritage 


The Review, number articles 
bearing the American tradition 
books for children. Mrs. Altstetter and 
Mrs. Saucier (pages 291 and 293) de- 
scribe two figures the development 
children’s literature America, and Miss 
Lyons offers the final section her bibli- 
ography, “America Children’s Books” 
(page 306). Latin America discussed 
relation children’s literature Miss 
Gamble (page 283). 


comparison with other countries, 
American schools give very little em- 
phasis national tradition. Indeed, the 
tendency late seems rather 
encourage various racial groups exalt 
their own traditions, and limit Amer- 
ica’s story the biographies Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, and perhaps (if has 
not been discarded from the course 
study) the verse narrative Paul 
Revere’s ride. and large, American 
schools have little say about George 
Rogers Clark and his capture Vin- 
cennes, Andrew Jackson’s brave toast 
the Federal Union, such picturesque 
heroes Ethan Allen, Sam Houston, 
Jeb Stuart. 


Such neglect stems from number 
sources: ingrained feeling that “cul- 
something that comes from 
Europe; the “debunking” biographies 
the last twenty years; the giddy skepti- 
cism the 1920’s; and the honest re- 
action against people who are volubly 


patriotic public, and ethically irrespon- 
sible private. But these are reasons 
only; not excuses. 


America today place where she 
must achieve some sort unity. But 
where can find it? are diverse 
people: have common race, 
common religion education, not even 
common political philosophy. But 
the American story. However recent our 
citizenship, are heirs the traditions 
this country, and from them may 


Publishers children’s books have, 
this fall, offered schools some excellent 
material America’s background. There 
is, for example, Jeanette biography 
Narcissa Whitman, who may repre- 
sent the whole gallant race pioneer 
women; there the story Stephen 
Decatur Lowe (Knight the 
Sea) and Benjamin Franklin James 
Daugherty Finally, there 
book stories the homespun folk- 
heroes, the “ring-tailed roarers, half wild- 
horse and half alligator,” like Mike Fink, 
Pecos Bill and Paul Bunyan—tall tales, 
rich humor—collected Anne 
colmson, under the title, Yankee Doodle’s 
Cousins. 


American children today are heirs 
brave and vital traditions; the re- 
sponsibility teachers see that they 
claim their inheritance, and preserve it. 
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Spice Ho! Story Discovery. Agnes 
Danforth Hewes. Drawings Wilfred 
Jones. Knopf, 1941. $1.75. 

The importance food shaping histori- 
cal events indirectly shown through the 
interestingly-given con- 
ditions which led the 
discovery America. 


When spice was the 
only agent for preserv- 
ing food, especially 
meat, was great 
importance world af- 
fairs. are told 
interesting way that not 
only national and inter- 
national conflicts arose 
through the desire 
countries make money 
from its sale and trans- 
portation, but 
lands and continents 
were discovered. 

The book not 
written text, but 
excellent co-ordinat- 
ing and supplementary 
reading for pupils 
both history and home 
economics the upper 
good addition pub- 
lic pupil’s own li- 
brary. 

The illustrations are impressive drawings 
Wilfred Jones, and are liberally used through- 
out the book. There are thirty-two them, 
and they are very effective giving the spirit 
the time. 

—M. LANDIS HOOVER 
Department Home Economics, 
Morley School, Detroit, Michigan 


The New Testament Basic English. Pre- 
Mertin Linton-Smith and others. 
Dutton, 1941. 


Reviews and Abstracts 


From Spice Ho! Agnes Danforth Hewes. 
Illustrated Wilfred Jones. Knopf, 1941 


Every translation the Bible has had ob- 
jectives—some specific, others more general, 
but this translation into Basic English has not 
only new objective but new approach and 
new tool. This Basic English list 850 
words now well- 
known most teachers, 
but few have realized 
the possibilities re- 
vitalizing older master- 
pieces its use. Many 
forget the barriers 
erected seventeenth 
century diction and 
rhythms. have 
worked with these older 
patterns long that 
familiarity with them 
has revealed some- 
thing their true 
beauty, and cherish 
what seems 
the old 
many source dis- 
illusion and despair; 
children and those new- 
acquainted with Eng- 
complete negativism, 
and many the “clas- 
remain closed 
books, literally. 


[She was the San Gabriel] 


Both the diction and the printing style 
the Authorized Version the English Bible 
1611 render forbidding. The sweep 
story and the power poetry are lost the 
chapter and verse arrangement which would 
render any lesser book than this one totally 
unread. the newer trend printing Bibli- 
cal poetry look like the poetry is, and 
Biblical prose reveal the literary structure, 
whether story, essay, biography, that has, 
several translations and re-printings have ap- 
peared. Among these the most significant are 
The Modern Reader’s Bible Moulton, The 
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Bible Designed Read Living Litera- 
ture Bates, and most recently, the Catholic 
text the New Testament done this year. 
Very wisely the editors the New Testament 
Basic English have adopted this style, with 
the additional helpful device, lacking some 
the others, marginal indications the 
old chapter and verse divisions. All this 
makes for readability. 


But most significant the deliberate sim- 
plification the vocabulary within the Basic 
English limits which have been expanded 
150 additional words even thousand. 
startling consider that the materials which 
have given millions mankind their greatest 
comfort, and hundreds scholars their great- 
est subject, can represented simple and 
yet functional word list. One the im- 
mediate effects this book set 
reading the text itself, and comparing 
with others know and like. Another result 
may capture the interest those who 
heretofore have been non-readers for any 
variety reasons. Inevitably comparisons 
will made the basis literary style, and 
they may serve conceal the editors’ avowed 
purpose which was clearly not supplant 
other and earlier texts, but prepare text 
which would pave the way for the reading 
the “classic” texts which are often couched 
the vernacular another day, now become 
remote the tones the clavichord. 
The process classical literature has been the 
reverse that classical music, for the 
latter field new, richer-toned instruments have 
given the works Mozart, Haydn, and Bee- 
thoven beauties that would perhaps astound- 
ing their creators, and which have thus 
served keep the works contemporary. But 
literature have continued read the 
classic works with few new instruments 
aid interpretation. This has tended 
set such books the King James text into the 
category books that every one should read, 


but never does. This the surest path ob- 


livion. Therefore debt gratitude due 
these editors who have tried make this text 
readable all this generation. doing 
they have worked one the oldest tradi- 
tions Biblical translation, tradition ob- 
served since St. Jerome, that making the 
text readable for the age which was 
printed. 


must admitted that single book 
has the past greatly influenced English 
thought and style the King James Version 


Fendall Johnson. Drawings Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Viking. 


1611, but must also admitted that 
that influence may waning more trans- 
lations appear and newer loyalties are form- 
ed, and also as, for number reasons, the 
habit constant Bible reading declines. Per- 
haps the rich, sonorous, cadenced prose the 
seventeenth century has become somewhat 
strange us; may crave more direct, 
less poetical, less colorful prose. one who 
has known other Biblical cadence but that 
1611 which has much the organ-tone 
Latin, this prose may seem thin until one re- 
calls its purpose not supplant, but only 
open gate the somewhat more cloistered 
text. quote two passages (Luke: 21), the 
first from the Authorized Version 1611 
and the second from this new text Basic 


English: 


And looked up, and saw the rich men cast- 
ing their gifts into the treasury. 

And saw also certain poor widow casting 
thither two mites. 

And said, truth say unto you, that this 
poor widow hath cast more than they all: 

For all these have their abundance cast 
unto the offerings God: but she her penury 
hath cast all the living that she had. 


And looking up, saw the men wealth put- 
ting their offerings the money-box. And saw 
certain poor widow putting farthing. And 
said, “Truly, say you, this poor widow has 
given more than all them: for they gave out 
their wealth, having more than enough for them- 
selves: but she, even out her need, has put all 
her living. 
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for the fact that this text English 
printing. But sometimes feel that the edi- 
tors’ work has merely resulted further con- 
fusion. For example the famous story 
the feeding the multitude (Mark: 8), the 
“loaves” the 1611 text become “the seven 
cakes bread”; further, the old 
has been retained. 


Again, the magnificent sweep the poetry 
turns flat and insipid occasionally. Compare 
the power Zachraias’ paean praise (Luke: 
1), the King James text with the prosaic 
listlessness this more recent version: 


For thou shalt before the face the Lord 
make ready his ways; 

give knowledge salvation unto his people 

the remission their sins, 

Because the tender mercy our God, 

Whereby the dayspring from 
Visit us, 

shine upon them that sit darkness and the 
shadow death. 

guide our feet into the way peace. 


You will before the face the Lord, 
make ready his ways; 

give knowledge salvation his people, 

Through the forgiveness 

Because the loving mercy our God, 

whom the dawn from heaven has come us, 

give light those dark places, and 
the shade death, 

that our feet may guided into the way 
peace. 


Frequently question the gain such 
revisions these: Luke: Christ answers 
the Tempter the Wilderness, shall 
not live bread alone.” the new text 
made say, not man’s only need.” 
The cry John the Baptist little altered 
except for the conversion the into 
usual employment: all flesh shall see the 
salvation God,” becomes all flesh will 


see the salvation God.” fail 
see any advantage clarity simplicity 
such modifications. 


But the following passage there defi- 
nite gain for young readers and for those just 
learning English. John 18:13, the position 
Caiaphas explained: 

Now Caiaphas was that gave counsel the 


Jews, that was expedient that one man should 
die for the people. 


was Caiaphas who had said the Jews that 
was their interest for one man put 
death for the people. 


Jesus answered him, have spoken evil, bear 
witness the evil: but well, why smitest thou 
me? 


Jesus said answer. “If have said anything 
evil, give witness the evil; but have said 
what true, why you give blows?” 


Here the real simplification have 
been promised. Every teacher who all con- 
cerned stimulating interest Bible reading 
will well own this book himself and 
encourage his children own it. Every parent 
who has lamented the lack interest the 
Bible shown many the younger genera- 
tion will find text here that will welcome 
his child’s shelf. The type clear, the page 
well ordered, and the volume light hold. 
For those who are learning English and who 
wish someday read with pleasure its greatest 
masterpiece, this will provide excellent in- 
troduction. The possession this book may 
even urge the purchase and use other trans- 
lations, and may once more hope for readers 
whose speech betrays their intimacy with Eng- 
land’s most beautiful book. 


—THELMA JAMES 
Assistant Professor English, 
Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 
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New Books About America 


AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN 

Knight Sea; The story Stephen 
Decatur. Corinne Lowe. 
Warren Chappell. Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 

$2.50 

Poor Richard. James Daugherty. 

trated with lithographs two colors the 
author. Viking, 1941. $2.50 

Ben Franklin, Printer’s Boy. Augusta 
Stevenson. Paul Laune. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1941. $1.25 

Twelve Daughters Democracy; True 
stories American women, 1865-1930. 
Eleanor Sickels. Illustrated Dorothy 
Bayley. Viking, 1941. $2.50 

Narcissa Whitman; Pioneer Oregon. 
Jeanette Eaton. Illustrated Woodi Ish- 
mael. Harcourt, Brace, 1941. $2.50 


THE SEA AND SHIPS 

William the Whalehunter. Shirley 
Alexander. Illustrated Lloyd Coe. Lo- 
throp, Lee and Shepard, 1941. $2.00 
Long Island whaling industry the 1830’s. 

Brave Ships England and America. 
Joseph Leeming. Illustrated Grattan 
Condon. Thomas Nelson, 1941. $2.50 
Stories ships from The Thomas, flagship 

King Edward III the Battle Sluys, 

the Graf Spree and the avenging the Hood. 

Famous American ships include the 

Richard and the Grand Turk. The index 

useful feature the book. 

The Navy Review. Curtis Erick- 
son. Illustrated. Dutton, 1941. $2.00 
One the interesting and much-needed 

career series for boys and girls. Mr. Erickson 

also the author The Army Review. 


EARLIER AMERICA 
Scuttle Watch. Marion Crowell Ryder. 

Illustrated Alex Raymond. Knopf, 

1941. 

The simple life sea-faring community 
described this story Cape Cod the 

Nicholar Arnold, Toolmaker. Marion 

Lansing. Illustrated Armstrong Sperry. 

Doubleday, Doran, 1941. $2.00 


story the beginnings American 
industry the last decade the eighteenth 
century. Moses Brown, Eli Whitney, and 
David Wilkinson are among the characters 
historical interest appearing this narrative. 


Down Ryton Water. Gaggin. 
Drawings Elmer Hader. Viking, 1941. 
$2.00 
The migrations the Over family from 

Scrooby the Low Countries, and thence 

Plymouth the New World are told Matt 

Over. These are stern-visaged Puritans, 

but gentle people who carry with them slips 

and cuttings with which start English 
garden New England. 


Sabina. Elizabeth Howard. Illustrated 
Susanne Suba. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
1941. $2.50 
novel for girls 16. The setting 

the Middle West century ago. 

Elin’s Amerika. Marguerite Angeli. 
Illustrated the author. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1941. $2.00 
The charming color and black 

and white, and the interesting 

sented narrative that have come ex- 
pect from Mrs. Angeli characterize this 

story New Sweden 1648. 


Holiday Story Sampler for Young Read- 
ers. Selected Charlotte Conover. 
Whitman, 1941. $2.00 
Teachers should find this collection 

stories for the various holidays very useful. 

Lincoln’s birthday, Valentine day, April Fool’s 

Day, Thanksgiving, and other holidays are 


Homespun Playdays. Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. With lithographs Grace Paull. 
Viking, 1941. $2.00 
Short stories describing festivities the 

earlier and simpler America. The maypole 
the Merrymount settlement, the barn party, 
balloon ascensions, the circus, spelling bees, 
sugaring-off, and the Ozarks 
are among the good times described. 
excellent book. 
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